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ENGINEERING 


Engineers Report Progress Toward Better Autos 


On this page are reported some of the im- 
portant papers presented at the meeting of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers at Detroit, 
January 25 to 28. 


Chromium 

Chromium, once a chemical curios- 
itv. is now being used in the auto- 
motive industry on account of its 
hardness and resistance to corrosion. 
W. N. Phillips of the General Motors 
Corporation reported that chromium 
plated upon steel and other metals is 
being used for coating gages, tools, 
dies and files, finishing radiators and 
surfacing bearing surfaces. ‘Chromi- 
um has been found to be harder than 
the hardest steels used in automobile 
manufacture. 

Gasoline 

The burning question as to what 
fuel gives the most miles per gallon 
most satisfactorily when used in 
American automobiles has been studied 
by the society and the results were 
announced by Dr. H. C. Dickinson of 
the U. S. Bureau of Standards and 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

One of the conclusions startling to 
the average driver is that the ton 
miles per gallon obtained is independ- 
ent of the ease with which the gaso- 
line evaporates. The experts there- 
fore conclude that the heaviest fuel 
is the most economical. 

Other conclusions arrived at after 
four years of tests on the part of 
the U. S. Bureau of Standards, the 
research department of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers, ten automobile 
companies and the petroleum indus- 
try, are: 

“Gasoline consumption is somewhat 
greater in winter than in summer. 

“Dilution of crankcase oil is con- 
sistently greater the heavier or less 
volatile the fuel. 

“Dilution of crankcase oil is much 
greater in cold weatler than in warm. 

“Small differences in the initial 
volatility of the fuel have a large 
effect on engine starting. 

“Starting performance of the fuel 


is the quality most readily noted by 
the driver.” 

Economy dictates the 
heavy a fuel as possible, Dr. Dickin- 
son explained, but a practical limit 
in this direction is set by the dilution 
of crankcase oil and the difficulty in 
starting. 

On account of the limiting factor 
of the thinning of the crankcase oil, 
an extensive survey was undertaken 
to determine the methods of reducing 
dilution. The following recommenda- 
tions were made: Operate with high 
cylinder wall temperature; reduce the 
time required to reach normal operat- 
ing temperature; always use as lean 
mixtures as practicable; operate with 
high oil temperature; ventilate the 
crankcase. 

Inexpensive Cars 

A two-passenger automobile, weight 
only 750 pounds, 13 horsepower mo- 
tor, 50 miles per hour, 50 to 54 miles 
per gallon of gasoline, 76 inch wheel- 
base and 46-inch tread, and selling 
price that would put the Ford almost 
in the Rolls Royce class. 

Such is the motor car that has 
actually been built experimentally but 
not yet put into production by one of 
America’s large automotive concerns, 
Fabio Sergardi, now with the Reo 
Motor Car Co., told the society in 
analyzing the future of the small car 
in America. Mr. Sergardi designed 
this car when with another company 
over a year ago. 

Low price, under $400, rather than 
low operating cost and small size must 
be the attractive feature of a small 
car in this country, Mr. Sergardi told 
the engineers. Whereas high taxes, 
high cost of fuel, cost of upkeep, lack 
of space in Europe operate to keep 
all but the wealthiest classes from 
owning cars, such is not the case in 
this country, he explained, and the 
small, high-class car loses its attrac- 
tiveness on this side of the water. 
A two-passenger car of small power, 
short wheel-base, and very low price, 
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produced in quantity by a large com- 
pany might have success, he declared. 

Four-cylinder cars are doomed to 
disappear from the American market 
if one of the larger companies making 
four-cylinder cars changes over to six 
cylinders, Mr. Sergardi predicted. 

X-Rays 

X-rays can play their part in the 
manufacture of an automobile, George 
L. Clark of the department of chem- 
ical engineering of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, told the So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers here 
this afternoon. The short, penetrat- 
ing rays give the scientist clues to the 
ultimate structure of materials, aid 
the metallurgist in making new com- 
binations of metals and understanding 
those already perfected, allow the en- 
gineer to detect defects in the fabrica- 
tion of metals used in the cars, and 
give information aiding the utiliza- 
tion of rubber, asbestos, fibers, lubri- 
cants, paints and other materials. 


“Pivoting” 

How to prevent automobiles from 
whirling or pivoting when brakes are 
suddenly applied was discussed by 
Johannes Plum of the Royal Danish 


Legation. The adoption of four- 
wheel brakes has complicated the 


problem since distribution of braking 
pressure between front and rear 
wheels that is effective on dry roads 
becomes dangerous when roads are 
wet and skiddy. One interesting con- 
clusion from Mr. Plum’s investigations 
is that from the standpoint of pivoting 
front wheel brakes only are not in the 
least dangerous while brakes both 
front and rear are dangerous if pres- 
sures are not combined in correct 
proportion. 


Automobile “Shimmy” 


Why does an automobile. shimmy ? 
This is the question that was seriously 
discussed by Karl L. Hermann of 
the Studebaker Corporation of Ameri- 


Ca. 
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Automotive Engineers 
(Continued from page 65) 

\s drivers often discover, a motor 
car under certain conditions shakes 
and dances, mostly with its front end. 
Mr. Hermann classified the auto antics 
as: Kick back or wheel fight, that 
begins at about 25 miles an hour and 
makes the steering wheel hard to 
hold. Tramp and gallop that begins 
at about 45 miles an hour and is a 
slow vertical or swinging movement. 
Incipient shimmy that begins at about 
45 miles an hour and appears as a 
side movement of the radiator cap 


combined with wheel fight. Violent 
shimmy that comes at 60 miles an 
hour, causes doors to shake open, 


and’ can not be driven through. In 
violent shimmy, Mr. Hermann ex- 
plained, “three radiator caps seem to 
exist where only one should be.” 
Tires are most to blame for auto- 


mobile shimmy. While improper 
alignment and balance of wheels, 
springs, lubrication, and wavy roads 


influence on shimmy, 
the fundamental causes are in the 
tires. Tires are not often well bal- 
anced due to the valve and the over- 
laps of layers inside the casing. 
Moreover, use of balloon tires has 
caused inflation pressures to become 
as important today as the motor itself, 
yet causes, such as temperature, leak- 
age, etc., over which the driver has 
little control can vary the pressure as 
much as 10 pounds. And low or un- 
even tire inflation will often cause 
shimmy. 

When various forces so combine 
with recurring regularity as to tend to 
lift the car from the road, some sort 
of shimmy will occur, Mr. Hermann 
explained. Since complex factors 
unite to cause shimmy, a cure in one 
case will not always be effective in 
another. But Mr. Hermann declared 
that the problem could be solved by 
tire and wheel manufacturers ex- 


all have some 


perimenting and producing more uni- 
form and better products. 
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News-Letter Features 


Born over four years ago of the 
demand and interest of those in- 
dividuals who had caught a glimpse 
of Science Service's news reports 
to newspapers, the Scrence NeEws- 
LETTER has since proved _interest- 
ing to laymen, scientists, students, 
teachers and children. 

Into the pages of the News-Let- 
TER are fed the cream of Science 
Service’s output directed at the 
newspapers of the world. To this is 
added material especially prepared. 

Turn the pages and note: 

It is a separable magazine. You 
can clip or tear out any article with- 
out losing or damaging another article 
on the other side. 

Each article is automatically in- 
dexed by the key word printed 
above its heading. Articles can thus 
be filed easily into any system of 
classification. 

Each article is automatically 
by its last line. 

The current news of science, report- 
ed for Science Service by its own staff 
and correspondents throughout the 
world is presented and commented 
upon in each issue. 

Books are reviewed in brief as they 
are received from the publishers. 

The classics of science and striking 
passages from current books, address- 
es and periodicals are carefully se- 
lected and published. 

Important anniversaries of science 
are appropriately noted week by week 
in a special department. 

Regular articles tell of the happen- 
ings in the skies and in the great 
outdoors. 

Photographs aid in the telling of 
the week’s science. 

Great care is taken to keep its edi- 
torial content not only interesting but 
as to fact and implication. 


dated 


accurate 


The Science News-Letter is copy- 
righted and is sold with the understand- 
ing that it is for personal, school, club 
or library use only. Publication of any 
portion is strictly prohibited. 
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ETHNOLOGY 


What the White Man Has Done to Indian Art 


By Marjyorre MacDILy 

The quantity production age in 
which automobiles are turned out in 
100,000 lots daily has put on the 
hand-made a premium that has been a 
perfect lifesaver to the tribal arts of 
the original Americans. The handi- 
crafts of the Indian and Eskimo 
which civilization has put in grave 
danger of extinction have come back 
to life again with a vengeance, as 
retired Babbit, not to mention his wife 
and daughter, turns collector. The 
modern craze for the hand-wrought 
antique, the bizarre and, less neces- 
sarily, the beautiful, augmented by the 
all-penetrating automobile, has _ con- 
vinced our precursors on this con- 
tinent that they have something to sell. 

The time when an Indian woman 
expended hours of painstaking effort 
modeling a beautiful clay jar that sold 
to a passing trader for twenty-five 
cents is past. Today she demands $35 
of the transient tourist and gets it; 
and very often it is worth even more. 
This ready market for Indian products 
has produced some surprising rests 
that range from the cheap five-ar.d- 
ten-cent-store art of the Indians of 
Southern Alaska to the beautiful pot- 
tery made in the Southwest. 

In the Hopi pueblos there is an old 
woman called Nampeo who has staged 
a most amazing comeback of the cera- 
mic art of her tribe. Ethnological ex- 
perts on early American races tell us 
that the pottery of the Hopi reached 
its apex of excellence during the pre- 
history of the pueblos. Since this 
period the designs have degenerated 
steadily, though it still is the best na- 
tive pottery made in the United States. 

During some of the early investi- 
gations in the Southwest undertaken 
by the Smithsonian Institution under 
the direction of Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, 
some exceedingly fine specimens of 
early Hopi jars were brought to light. 
Nampeo, then a young girl, was so 
impressed with the beauty of the 
handiwork of her remote ancestors 
that she attempted to copy some of 
the designs in the jars that Hopi 
women make for household use. Since 
she was an artist of a caliber that 
occurs but rarely in any race, her at- 
tempts were successful. Her pottery, 
copied after samples 2,000 years old, 
approaches the excellence of her 
models. 

When she had the opportunity to 
see any of the old specimens of the 
ancient Hopi jars and bowls she co- 
pied their designs down on paper 
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ONLY THREE VILLAGES are left on the upper 

reaches of the Rio Grande where black jars are 

made like the one balanced on the head of this 

young lady with the untrimmed bob. (Courtesy 
of Smithsonian Institution.) 








for future use. She hunted up the 
same sort of clay the old potters used 
and endeavored to emulate their 
technique, generally with highly satis- 
factory results. Thanks to Nampeo, 
Hopi pottery again approaches some 
of its pristine glory. 

Black jars made in the Tewa vil- 
lages near the upper Rio Grande bring 
large prices. There are only three 
villages left of this particular branch 
of the pueblo Indians and much of 
their pottery has degenerated to meet 
the demands of the tourist trade. 
Craftsmen of the past, however, have 
produced very fine jars of a beautiful 
highly polished black. 

Skipping to the other end of the 


continent we find that among the 
Eskimo, reindeer raising is quite sub- 
stantially supplemented by ivory carv- 
ing as a means of bringing extra pen- 
nies into the family igloo. The modern 
motorboat, that is beginning to replace 
the skin covered kayak in the more 
affluent circles of the Alaska Eskimo, 
is quite probably purchased with the 
proceeds of laboriously carved beads 
of fossilized ivory now adorning the 
neck of some Seattle debutante. 
Scientists who have recently re- 
turned from expeditions to the Far 
North report the prevalence of ivory 
carving as the great indoor sport of 
the long Arctic night along the north- 
ern coast of Alaska. ‘tne aboriginal 
inhabitants of these regions displayed 
a well developed “feel” for perspective 
and considerable realism in their 
straight silhouette etchings of rein- 
deer, seal, sharply pointed pine trees 
and bulky ice masses on the flattened 
side of walrus tusks. Early Eskimos 
once used so-called fossilized ivory 
showing beautiful mottlings of gray 
and cream to fashion bits of dog har- 
ness equipment, knife handles and 
amulets. Their descendants have 
grafted on to this primitive handicraft, 
however, modern ideas that contacts 
with white men have taught them. 
Jeavers and reindeer are still carved 
on walrus tusks but there is a log 
cabin in the background and the whole 
tusk is elaborated to make a cribbage 
board! Napkin rings and paper knives 
are embellished in the same way, and 
hand carved beads of the fossilized 
ivory form necklaces that would cer- 
tainly make a popular “number” with 
fair purchasers in any novelty shop to 
which they happened to find their way. 
Steel has replaced crude flints for 
etching instruments and to obtain the 
outline effect of black and white the 
native resorts to the simple expedient 
of rubbing the objet d’art from time 
to time over his greasy clothing fill- 
ing the scratches in with dirt. 
Eskimo art was originally so con- 
ventionalized that each region or vil- 
lage had its distinctive form. This was 
probably due in part to the isolation 
of the villages during the long dark 
winter when intercommunication was 
often impossible. This local indivi- 
dualized touch was so pronounced that 
wher an arrowhead found implanted 
in the breastbone of a wild goose shot 
somewhere in the region around the 
Great Lakes, was sent in to the Na- 
tional Museum for identification, ex- 
(Just turn the page) 





Indian Art 
(Continued from page 67) 
perts were able to recognize it im- 
mediately. They could tell by com- 
parison with a drawerful of specimens 
in just which Eskimo viilage it was 
made, so closely did it resemble the 
others from the same section. 





This individual phase of Eskimo 
handicrafts is going fast as a result of 
the demands of the novelty trade. The 
Eskimo craftsman naturally makes the 
things for which he is paid money 
and these articles are pretty much the 
same; so Eskimo art is rapidly be- 
coming generalized. 

Though the art of the Eskimos has 
been contaminated from the artistic 
standpoint by modern influence, Jit still 
maintains a highly developed crafts- 
manship. Further south in Alaska 
Indian art has not fared so well, and 


had slid down to the ten-cent-store 
level mentioned above. At Ketchikan, 
largest city in Alaska and first port 


of call out of Seattle, Chief Johnson 
of the Tlingit tribe caters to the tour- 
ist traffic with examples of miniature 
totem poles and wood carving made 
\ccording to an 
S. Na- 
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CALIFORNIA BASKETS, called by experts the most beautiful of 





the native American baskets. 


The art of making them may become lost for only a few families still continue to weave them. 
(Courtesy of Smithsonian Institution.) 


summers in Alaska, Chief Johnson ex- 
presses stoic scorn for both the stuff 
he vends and its purchasers, but as he 


philosophically remarks, “One must 
make a living.” 
Wood and unsmelted copper ore 


were originally the media most used 
by the northwest coast Indians for the 
fantastic conventionalized animal carv- 
ings made familiar by totem poles. 
Copper is specially favored and with 
the coming of civilization ceremonial 
masks used in tribal ritual often have 
had culinary origin in the copper pots 
and kettle brought in by white men. 
As enterprising steamship and railway 
companies keep on boasting “See 
America First” and the resulting lu- 
crative tourist market continues, the 
natives have turned to other materials 
to transmute into dollars. Slate has 
proved one of the most successful and 
is used extensively by the Haida In- 
dians of the Queen Charlotte Islands. 
It is comparatively easily worked and, 
carved and polished into the grotesque, 
animalesque totem faces, it looks not 
unlike the Maori art of the natives of 
New Zealand. 

Living on some of the tiny islands 
of the Aleutian group to the south- 
west of Alaska are the Attu Indians 
whose baskets are said by experts to 
be the finest made in America. There 
is a tradition that a native girl edu- 
cated on the “outside” returned home 
and found that actual makers of the 
Attu baskets had dwindled down to a 
few individuals. Realizing their value 
she managed to stimulate sufficient in- 
terest in the industry to re-establish 
it on a firm basis. They are made of 


exceedingly fine strands which are 
woven under water like Panama hats. 
Microscopic specimens in the U. S. 
National Museum are so minutely 
woven that they will fit inside a thim- 
ble. 

The Chitimacha Indians of South- 
ern Louisiana, once the best basket 
makers of the East, have likewise had 
their best tribal handicraft rescued 
from oblivion. Snake and alligator 
patterns occupy as favored a place 
in their designs as they do right now 
in milady’s footwear. The Indians 
have been encouraged to revive the 
soft hued vegetable dyes and are now 
turning out beautiful baskets of 
sporting patterns thai a diamond 
backed rattler would be proud to claim 
for his spring suit. 

Though the art of making Califor- 
nia baskets is confined at present to 
only a few families, Navajo blanket 
weaving, on the other hand, has con- 
tinued to flourish lustily ever since the 
days of the Conquistadores. Every 
traveler on the Santa Fe who gets off 
to stretch his legs on the Albuquerque 
platform can see Indians supplying 
local color weaving gaudy blankets 
with designs more or less following 
the complicated symbolism of his fore- 
fathers. Unfortunately the old pastel 
shaded vegetable colors have been sup- 
planted by the more easily obtained 
analine dyes, but even so they still 
bring good money. The best of the 
present day products of the Navajo 
looms, artistically speaking, are the 
black, white and gray blankets 
made from natural undyed wools. 
1927 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 


The Scopes Case Decision 


Tennessee Supreme 
Court has upheld the State anti- 
evolution law that gave rise to the 
famous Dayton battle of the summer 
of 1925, its interpretation thereof, as 
written into its decision, virtually 
makes the much-debated statute a dead 
letter and puts the Supreme Court on 
the side of evolution, in the opinion 
of Scopes’ supporters. 

Henry E. Colton, who took part in 
the appeal as counsel for the Ten- 
nessee Academy of Science, points to 
the interpretation of Justice Chambliss 
as a virtual agreement with the posi- 
tion of the lawyers for the defense. 

“He holds that the act does not 
prohibit the teaching of the scientific 
theory of evolution as usually taught 
in schools and colleges, but merely the 
teaching of materialism or the ma- 
terialistic theory of evolution,” Mr. 
Colton said. “Under Justice Cham- 
bliss’ decision the teacher is at liberty 
to teach the gradual development of 
human and other life in accord with 
the scientific theory of evolution pro- 
vided that in so teaching he does not 
deny man’s divine origin.” 

When shown Mr. Colton’s interpre- 
tation of the Tennessee Supreme 
Court decision on the Scopes case, 
Dr. Vernon Kellogg, permanent secre- 
tary of the National Research Council, 
made the following statement: 

“The statement of Mr. Colton con- 
cerning the real character and signifi- 
cance of the decision of the Supreme 
Court of Tennessee in the Scopes case 
throws upon this decision a different 
light from that thrown upon it by the 
first newspaper accounts of the action 
of the Court. It is a light less un- 
flattering to the intelligence of the su- 
preme judicial body of Tennessee. 

“No teacher of evolution that I 
know wishes to teach evolution in any 
such way as to make it deny the ex- 
istence of God, or even to exclude an 
element of divinity in the origin and 
character of man. Evolution as a 
method or process and God as an ul- 
timate cause are two different things. 
If the Tennessee law does not prohibit 
the teaching of evolution but only the 
teaching of a ‘materialistic theory of 
evolution’ which denies God’s share in 
the origin of man, then evolutionists 
have no large cause to complain. Be- 
cause while we know something of the 
nature of the evolutionary process in 
Nature we do not claim to know the 
ultimate causes and control of evolu- 
tion. That is the mystery of life.” 

Opponents of the Tennessee anti- 
evolution statute look upon the deci- 

(Just turn the page) 
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LELAND OSSIAN HOWARD 


Warrior Against Insects 

Perhaps more than any other one 
person during late years Dr. L. O. 
Howard has helped put economic en- 
tomology on the map. He has been 
the leader in bringing forcefully to 
the people the menace injurious in- 
sects hold for humanity. Busy as 
he has been with the administration 
of the rapidly growing U. S. Bureau 
of Entomology and with his own re- 
search in the field of natural control 
of injurious insects and in medical 
entomology, he has devoted much 
time in lectures and in published ar- 


ticles to the increasing danger to 
the human race through the rapid 
multiplication of insects. 

Dr. Howard was born June 11, 


1857, at Rockford, Illinois, while his 
parents (New Yorkers) were making 


a temporary stay there. He was 
educated at Cornell University, 
graduating in 1877. He took a 


year’s graduate work preparatory to 
medicine. Just then, however, he re- 
ceived an appointment in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in Washington, 
where he has been engaged in scienti- 
fic work since November, 1878, first 
as assistant entomologist and from 
June, 1894, as chief of the service. 
The work was in its infancy when 
Dr. Howard came to Washington, the 


annual budget amounting to only 
$5,000. But so great has been the 


appreciation of the work done in this 

direction that the anoropriation bill 

for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 

1927, carries more than $3,000,000. 

Dr. Howard has been president of 
(Just turn the page) 
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J PHYSICS 

Static Hurricane Warnings 

Static, the bane of the radio fan 
who wants to get distant stations, may 
prove a valuable warning of such 
storms as the disastrous hurricane 
which struck Miami last September, 
according to a study made by the 
Hydrographic Office of the U. 5S. 
Navy. 

Beginning in March, 1924, the U. 
S. S. Kittery was used in a study of 
the value of weather maps in naviga- 
tion. Before the experiments had been 
under way very long, it was noticed 
that there was a very definite relation 
between the state of the atmosphere, 
as recorded in the data for weather 
maps broadcast from the haval radio 
station at Arlington, and the static. 
Later, when the weather maps were 
broadcast and received by means of 
the machine invented by C. Francis 
Jenkins, where a duplicate of the 
transmitted map is automatically 
drawn on the ship, it was found that 
the receiver could be used to record 
static. 

The Jenkins machine is used in 
connection with a radio compass. The 
latter device is equipped with a loop 
antenna so that signals may be 
recorded from one definite direction. 
As the loop is rotated, and peals of 
static in any direction are detected by 
the receiver, corresponding ink lines 
are drawn on the paper-covered re- 
volving drum of the Jenkins machine 
In the time that it takes the recording 
pen to travel from one end of the 
drum to the other, the loop is turned 
through a complete circle, so that the 
paper gives a graphic picture of the 
static in any direction from the 
observer. 

The Kittery was fortunate enough 
from the scientific viewpoint, to be in 
the path of the Miami hurricane of 
September, which was preceded by an- 
other hurricane that swept over Ber- 
muda. On Sept. 14, when the Kittery 
was east of Nassau, the Bermuda hur- 
ricane was a few hundred miles to the 
northeast and the Miami hurricane 
was approaching St. Thomas. The 
maximum of static was from a direc- 
tion between these two storms. As 
the ship sailed south, and the Miami 
storm came nearer, while the Bermuda 
one went out of range, the static in 
the direction of the former became 
more intense. Finally, on Sept. 16, 
after the Kittery had reached Cape 
Haitien, at the northwest tip of Haiti, 
and had made necessary preparations 
for rough weather, the ship and storm 
met. The static was terrific in all 
directions. 

(Just turn the page) 
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Static Hurricane Warnings 
(Continued from page 69) 

By Sept. 18, the Kittery was at 
(guantanamo, Cuba, and the storm was 
600 miles away. 

The Kittery met the Miami hurri- 
cane on its way to Florida, and rode 
through it, when the static was terrific 
in all directions. When the storm was 
600 miles away, there was a_ well 
marked maximum of static in its di- 
rection. As such hurricanes develop 
in the doldrums of the Atlantic Ocean, 
off Cape Verde, the western tip 
of Africa, several weeks before they 
hit the United States, it 1s 
gested that a group of radio compass 
stations located, perhaps, at San Juan, 


sug- 


P. R., a point in the Barbadoes, and 
lrinidad, would be able to detect 
these storms as they approach. With 
three stations, where the lines from 


each cross would be the center of the 
storm, so that its position could be ac- 
curately plotted and sufficient time for 


warnings and preparation could be 
allowed. 
Science News-Letter, Januar ] 27 


Burial of the dead, which is a rite 
practiced only by human beings, was 
started by very early primitive men. 

Cutworms, which pester the modern 
farmer, were a problem for Indian 
planters when colonists came to this 
country. 


\laska has enough 
available to support 
deer, even though each 
10 to 60 acres. 


land 
rein- 
reindeer re 


grazing 


3,000,000 


quires 


in prehistoric times, Java, Sumatra, 
and Borneo were a part of the Asiatic 
continent, says a botanist of the Uni- 
versity of California. 

In recent years coyotes have spread, 
so that they are now found from 
Central America to Canada, and from 
Indiana to the Pacific coast. 





Painting the ends of street cars 
white, to make them more clearly 
visible to automobile drivers at night, 
is being tried in San Francisco. 

Air mail planes that fly at night 
are equipped for emergency use with 
two parachute flares giving a 
30,000-candlepower for four 
minutes. 


each 
light 





A criminologist says that juvenile 
sex delinquency is a crime of dull or 
moron minds, whereas stealing is a 
crime of persons normal or superior 
as far as mentality goes. 


Warrior Against Insects 


(Continued from page 69) 


the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, is a mem- 
ber of the National Academy of 
Sciences and the American Philosophi- 
cal Society, and a fellow of the 
American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. He has president of 
two international congresses and 
vice-president of others. He is a 
member of more than twenty foreign 
scientific academies and societies, and 
has received several decorations and 
medals. He has also been given the 
degrees of Ph.D., M.D., Se.D. and 
Ry 


Science 


been 


News-Letter, January 29, 1927 


ENTOMOLOGY 
Entomonimrod 


On reading of Dr. L. O. Howard's account of 
mans wariare with tie s¢ 


[ write of roaches, flies and bugs, 
Ot ants and gnats, of weevils, slugs, 


Ol creeping, crawling, troubling 
things, 

The flea that bites, the wasp that 
stings. 


Chey eat our corn and oats and wheat 
Consume our bread, our drink, our 
meat, 
Infest our homes, decrease our wealth, 
Disturb our sleep destroy our health. 
lheir progeny by millions swarms 
\bout our quiet country farms. 
The question often comes to me 
When fighting bed bug, ant or 
Or chasing up maurauding flies 
Protected mainly by their size, 
Of life which has the longer span, 
Which will survive, the bugs, or man? 
Charlotte K. Miles. 


January 29, 1927 


flea, 


Science News-Letter, 


The robber fly is fierce and cruel 
in its attacks on wasps, and 
other “game” that it hunts for food. 


bees, 


\ new type of torch, burning gas 
combined with oxygen, may replace 
acetylene and other gas torches now 
in use. 


School children in Egypt are to be 
grouped according to intelligence, as 
they are in many schools in this 
country. 


Melos is an ancient 


The Island of 
volcano, and the famous Venus of 
Milo may have lost its arms in an 


earthquake. 


The Chichimec Indians of the Val- 
ley of Mexico were so healthy in an- 
cient times that when one of them 
was sick for more than four or five 
days he was killed. 





The Scopes Case Decision 
(Continued from page 69) 


sion of the State Supreme Court as an 
effort to shove it into the limbo of 
laws laid on the shelf and left unen- 
forced—the fate hinted for it by Gov- 
ernor Peay when he signed it nearly 
two years ago. Supporters of the de- 
fense in the Scopes trial are disin- 
clined to rest content with the partial 
victory that can be read into the three 
opinions given by members of the Su- 
preme Court, and are looking over the 
ground to decide on a further plan of 
campaign to force a clear-cut meeting 
of the issue. 

“The Scopes decision is amazing,” 
was the characterization by Arthur 
Garfield Hays, chief authority on con- 
stitutional law among the legal talent 
on the Scopes defense. “The most 
disappointing part of it is the reversal 
on a technical point not raised by us. 
This was apparently done to avoid an 
appeal to the United States Supreme 
Court. 

“It is to be noted that the prevailing 
opinion in the Tennessee Supreme 
Court held the act not unconstitutional! 
on the ground of indefiniteness; yet 
three opinions give three different con- 
structions. 

“Tennessee seems to be making an 
extreme effort to avoid the conse- 
quences of this law. If no appeal to 
the Federal Supreme Court is possi- 
ble we shall have to take some other 
course to test the law, for the State 
will probably never attempt to enforce 
it again. It is too bizarre.” 


Science News-Letter, January 29, 1927 


Asbestos is used in making fire- 
proof paint. 
The average number of eggs laid 


by a hen in this country is 55 a year. 


color blind is 
government 


Whether bees are 
being investigated by 
scientists. 


Experiments to cut down the num- 
ber of pieces in a house are expected 
to make construction cheaper. 


The United States will have a 
population of 123,288,000 by 1930, 
the Bureau of the Census estimates. 


To obtain salt in inland China, 
wells are sometimes laboriously bored 
through solid rock to a depth of 3,000 
feet. 


A folding go-cart for a baby that 
can be made into a 14-pound handbag 
when baby is not riding is a new 
device. 

















OCEANOGRAPHY 
More Study of Sea 


Science has made a good deal of 
headway in the conquest of the theo- 
retical and practical problems pre- 
sented by the land and its life, but 
though man has for centuries gone 
down to the sea in ships, as yet he 
knows but little about it. And the 
time has come when it is highly im- 
portant that we learn something of 
the sea, according to Prof. W. E. 
Allen, of the Scripps Institution for 
Oceanography at La Jolla, Calif. 

Knowledge to be gained by a study 
of the life of the sea will have a 
four-fold importance, Prof. Allen de- 
clared. Our information about marine 
biology, at present rudimentary, will 


benefit directly, and our sciences 
based on land life will be aided in- 
directly through having their data 


supplemented, confirmed or corrected. 
Inasmuch as the major changes in the 
earth’s crust are immensely influenced 
by the deposition of marine sediments, 
sea-life studies may be expected to 
add to our understanding of geology. 
Finally economic problems in a thou- 
sand fields, from the fish market to 
the jeweler’s shop, involving billions 
of dollars, await solutions that will 
become possible only when certain 
fundamental questions shall have been 
answered. 


_ Science News-Letter, January 29, 1927 


EDUCATION 


Length of Teachers’ Training 


The public, taxed to support the 
public schools, is naturally anxious 
to have teachers of high quality. 
That lengthened professional train- 
ing is necessary to produce teachers 
of this calibre is claimed by Dr. L. 
A. Pechstein, dean of the college 
of education of the University of 
Cincinnati. The two-year normal 
schools need to extend their program 
of training, he says. The graduate 
of a two-year normal school, or the 
teacher with even less training, is 
not prepared to give the grade of 
teaching desired by the public. She 
is apt to be too young, to come 
from a family weak in cultural in- 
fluences and to be entering upon her 
profession solely because of the need 
to earn money. On the other hand, 
the extended college and university 
course produces teachers of greater 
maturity, drawn from families of 
higher social and economic groups, 
who enter upon their careers with 
a more intellectual outlook. 
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MEDICINE 

Science Curbs Rabies 

Sporadic epidemics of rabies still 
flare up from time to time in different 
parts of the country in spite of the 
advances science has made to protect 
both men and beast from this justly 
dreaded disease. 

All people who have been bitten by 
a dog suspected of rabies should, 
under the advice of their physitian, 
undergo the preventive treatment first 
developed about 40 years ago by the 
great French scientist, Louis Pasteur. 
A wire sent by the neighborhood 
pharmacist to one of the big drug 
firms will bring the preventive serum 
which is injected under the skin of 
the exposed individual. Several in- 
jections are necessary, the number 
depending on the particular type of 
serum used. The virus introduced 
by the bite of the rabid animal travels 
along the spinal cord slowly and pro- 
duces the characteristic symptoms only 
after it reaches and accumulates in the 
central nervous system. The purpose 
of the successive injections of the 
serum is to render the central nervous 
system immune before the virus can 
reach this vital tissue. 

According to Dr. J. S. Buckley of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
governmental experiments are in prog- 
ress, to determine the efficacy of the 
inoculation of dogs as a means of 
preventing epidemics among the ca- 
nine population. Dog inoculation has 
been practiced in New England and 
some of the eastern states with vary- 
ing success and has been done exten- 
sively in Japan where only one death 
in over 30,000 inoculated dogs was 
reported. Variation in results is due, 
experts believe, to differences in virul- 
ence or “strength” of the filtrable 
virus that causes the disease. 

Rabies has been known since the 
earliest times and the pages of the 
history of medicine are crowded with 
accounts of extraordinary remedies 
used by people from ancient down to 
modern times to ward off the horrors 
of its final stages. As far back as the 
Roman era, however, cautery was re- 
commended to remove the poison of 
the infective bite and cautery with 
nitric acid is even now a_ standard 
practice as an immediate prophylactic 
measure, 

Sefor the days of Pasteur, death 
almost inevitably resulted from rabies 
but reports from the health depart- 
ment of New York show that in a 
period of eleven years over five thou- 
sand cases treated by this method 


showed a mortality under one percent. 
Science News-Letter, January 29, 1927 
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ASTRONOMY 
Amateur Finds Comet 


The first comet of 1927 was found 
by an amateur astronomer in South 
Africa named Blathwayt, on Thurs- 
day, January 13. 

When located, the new visitor was 
in the constellation of Scorpio, which 
can be seen low in the southeastern 
sky just before sunrise at this time of 
year. Astronomically, its position at 
the time of discovery was 15 hours 44 
minutes right ascension, and 29 de- 
grees 46 minutes south declination. It 
was moving to the southeast, making 
it still lower in the sky for American 
observers, so probably no observers in 
northern countries will be able to see 
it at all. At Braamfontein, near Jo- 
hannesburg, where the discoverer is 
located, however, it is almost directly 
overhead at sunrise, though it is of 
the ninth magnitude, and too faint to 
he seen except with a telescope. 

Science News-Letter, January 29, 1927 
MEDICINE 


New TB Treatment Tried 


Experiments in the Calmette 
method of tuberculosis immunization 
are now under way in the labora- 
tories of the New York City Health 
Department. Reports from Paris 
give promise of better results than 
any other method so far tried, ac- 
cording to Dr, William H. Park, di- 
rector of the Bureau of Labora- 
tories. 

This method has been developed 
by Calmette of the Pasteur Institute. 
It consists of the inoculation of in- 
fants with tuberculosis bacilli taken 
from cattle twenty years ago. These 
bacilli have been kept alive for the 
twenty years, but in an overheated, 
semi-starved condition, so that they 
have lost their potency as disease 
breeders. An animal inoculated with 
them will not develop tuberculosis. 
These germs, however, still produce 
sufficient of the peculiar poison of 
the bacillus to force the animal in- 
oculated to build up a resistance to 
tuberculosis without being endan- 
gered by the disease, as would be 
the case if virulent bacilli were used 
for the inoculation. 

In France, Calmette is using this 
method to immunize infants born of 
tuberculous mothers. It has been 
used for babies to a slight extent in 
Canada. The bacilli are fed to the 
infants during the first days of their 
life. Up to the present, Dr. Park 
states, the New York City Health 
Department has experimented only 
on monkeys and calves. 


See Sience News-Letter, X 295, Dec. 4, 1926: 
“Monkey Vaccine Cures Babies. ) 
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For School 
Use 


Teachers, Professors, Li- 
brarians and Club Lead- 
ers should take advantage 
of 


The Science 
News-Letter 


This weekly publication 
is a living textbook—it 
vitalizes science study—it 
brings to classes the news 
of the world in science. 
Through our contact with 
the scientific world we 
cover 


Every Field of 


Science 


No book can give you the 
material we offer in the 
ScieNCE News-Letrer as 
a year’s subscription to 
this worthwhile publica- 
tion contains enough sci- 
entific matter to fill five 
large books. Also the 
SCIENCE News-Letter 
gives information months 
and even years before it 
can be published in book 
form. 


Multiple copies (10 or 
more) for class room use 
are 6 cents a week. 


Kindly write us for sam- 
ples and school year 
prices. 


SCIENCE SERVICE, 
2ist and B Streets, 
Washington, D. C. 
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HYGIENE 
Vaccinate Dogs for Rabies 


Dog vaccination for rabies may be- 
come compulsory when a standardized 
vaccine has been achieved. Experi- 
ments to determine the efficacy and 
permanency of canine vaccinations 
are about to be undertaken in federal, 
state and New York City laboratories, 
according to a statement issued by the 
New York City department of health. 

Over 100,000 dogs have been vac- 
cinated in Tokio and Yokohama be- 
tween 1919 and 1924, according to 
Dr. Hideyo Noguchi of the Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medicai_ re- 
search. Of these only 41 have sub- 
sequently developed rabies. Among 
one-third as many unvaccinated dogs 
in the same cities, there were 16,991 
cases of rabies during the same 
period, the Japanese hacteriologist 
stated. 
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The United States leads in produc- 
tion of salt. 


Elephants work at ploughing in the 


Jelgian Congo. 


Hogs are now tattooed as a means 
of identifying them. 


—- Aztec surgeons sewed up 
wounds by means of hair. 


The oyster crop has dwindled con- 
siderably in the past ten years. 


Prehistoric cave men of Europe 
hunted over 20 different animals. 


Sequoia was the only Indian to in- 
vent an alphabet of his language. 


Safety rules governing the design 
of electric toys are being established. 


The Chinese obtain vegetable tallow 
from capsules growing on the tallow 
tree. 


Anacondas are not poisonous rep- 
tiles, but their teeth are powerful 
weapons. 


The thread spun into a cocoon by 
a silkworm is sometimes over half 
a mile long. 





An old sailing ship is being made 
into a marine museum and aquarium 
in San Diego. 





Government scientists say that snow 
rarely falls at one time to a depth of 
mere than nine inches. 








Tune In 


On Our Science 
Radio Talks! 


In cooperation with lead- 
ing broadcasting stations, 
Science Service presents 
a weekly radio talk on 


“SCIENCE NEWS OF 
THE WEEK” 


These are given from 
the following stations: 


KUOK University of Arkansas, Fayette- 
ville, Ark. 


WEAO Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


WCAD St. ’ ees Univ., Canton, 
m ¥. 


WDAE Tampa Daily Times, Tampa, Fla. 
WDBO a College, Winter Park, 
la. 


WEBW Beloit College, Beloit, Wisc. 


WEEI Edison Elect. & Illuminating Co., 
Boston, Mass. (in cooperation 
with the Boston Transcript.) 


WGBX University of Maine, Orono, Me. 


WHAS > Couricr-Journal, Louisville, 
y- 


WHAZ 7 Poly. Inst., Troy, 


WMAL The Washington Radio Forum, 
Washington, D. C. 


WMAQ Chicago Daily News, Chicago, Ill. 
woo a “ Wanamaker, Philadelphia, 
a. 


WRAV es College, Yellow Springs, 
hio. 


Watch the program of 
the station nearest you to 
see what time these talks 
are given. If no station 
near you gives them, 
write us, suggesting any 
station that you think 
might give them. 


SCIENCE SERVICE 
2ist & B Sts. 
Washington, D. C. 

















AGRICULTURE 
Corn Borer Control Hoped 


The European corn borer, were it 
human, would undoubtedly be suffer- 
ing from a case of the big-head. 
Probably never before has an insect 
been mentioned in a presidential ad- 
dress as was the corn borer, when 
President Coolidge called attention 
to its menace in his recent address 
to Congress, saying that it “war- 
ranted the federal government in ex- 
tending cooperation” to fight its 
spread. And now the House has 
voted a special appropriation of $10,- 
000,000 to be used in a campaign to 
control the spread of the _ borer. 
This is quite aside from the $685,000 
asked in the regular agricultural bill 
for research and quarantine of the 
pest by the Bureau of Entomology. 

Contrary to a widespread impres- 
sion, this $10,000,000 appropriation 
is not for the eradication of the bor- 
er. Government entomologists have 
no hope of such a thing as eradica- 
tion. To eradicate the borer from 
the country it would be necessary 
to make of the infested area a des- 
ert, for the European corn borer at- 
tacks 225 different kinds of plants. 
Thus eradication is out of the ques- 
tion. The $10,000,000 appropriation 
is for an experimental clean-up cam- 
paign to reduce the chances of the 
corn borer’s spreading throughout the 
corn belt by reducing the number of 
borers present in the infested areas. 
Last year was the first year that the 
corn borer did any real commercial 
damage in the United States, but the 
example of Canada, where the main 
corn belt is heavily infested and 
where 12,000 square miles suffered 
a complete loss of the crop last year, 
shows what the corn borer may do 
here in time unless steps are taken. 

To be used this spring the money 
named in the special appropriation 
must be available by February 1. 
This means that not only must the 
Senate pass the bill and the Presi- 
dent sign it, but the infested states 
must pass necessary regulatory leg- 
islation giving state and federal offi- 
cials the authority to take action 
where the farmers refuse to adopt 
the prescribed method of treating 
the crop. 

The plan is that the government 
shall bear the expense of any farm 
clean-up measures addition to ones 
followed by the farmer under normal 
circumstances. In other words, the 
government would pay for the extra 
labor and expense involved in the 
special operations necessary in in- 
fested areas. 
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P PSYCHOLOGY 
Destroying Memory in ‘Rats 


Rooting out memories in rats is 
the feat that has been accomplished 
by Dr. K. S. Lashley of the Insti- 
tute for Juvenile Research, Chicago. 
Many of our universities in recent 
years have added departments of 
rodent education, majoring the course 
in that branch of activity in which 
rats have shown themselves proficient 
in all ages, that is, finding their way 
through tortuous passages. The rat 
to be trained is put into one corner 
of an artificial maze and set to find 
his way to his food in some other 
compartment. When he is able to 
run rapidly through the passages with- 
out hesitation and without turing into 
a blind alley, he is credited with hav- 
ing learned his lesson. Dr. Lashley 
has discovered that this acquired pro- 
ficiency can be eradicated by cutting 
out certain parts of the brain, par- 
ticularly in the parietal region. The 
larger the area injured the greater is 
the number of trials required for 
relearning the lost lesson. When the 
cerebral lesion is extensive more prac- 
tice is necessary for relearning the 
maze than for learning it at first 
but other and simpler habits arc 
formed as quickly as ever. The in- 
vestigator concludes that the maze 
habit is relatively independent of the 
activity of specific neurons but some- 
how depends upon the massed activity 
of the greater part of the brain. Ob- 
viously such studies of the localization 
of various forms of action in rats may 
throw light upon the cause and cure 
of mental diseases in man. 
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BOTANY 
Plant Missing Links 


Fossil remains of plants with leaves 
like ferns but with fruiting bodies 
that tie them up with seed plants, 
have been found in “coal balls” from 
a coal mine at Danville, Lllinois, by 
Dr. J. Hobart Hoskins of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. A report of Dr. 
Hoskins’ work will be published in an 
early issue of the Botanical Gazette. 
The fossils were embedded in hard 
masses of iron pyrite, which had to be 
ground down thin enough to transmit 
light before they could be examined 
with a microscope. These coal balls 
have long been familiar objects of 
study in Europe, but interest in them 
has been aroused in this country only 
in the last few years, when Dr. 
Hoskins’ teacher, Prof. A. C. Noe, 
began to collect and make sections of 
them. 
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BACTERIOLOGY 
Disease Germs Variable 

New conceptions of how immunity 
is developed against germ-caused in- 
fections, that may have far reaching 
effects on the protection of the human 
race against disease, are advanced by 
Dr. Philip Hadley of the University 
of Michigan. 

According to the older views it was 
thought that all the bacteria of a par- 
ticular specific kind must necessarily be 
alike in all their characteristics. Recent 
work, however, has shown, says Dr. 
Hadley, that “in one and the same 
bacterial culture organisms of vastly 
different potentialities for disease pro- 
duction may exist side by side.” 

At present, many disease-producing 
species may be divided into two dis- 
tinct types; one that is virulent that 
possesses certain individual properties 
and is called the S type, and another 
that is non-virulent, or at least less 
virulent, that possesses other charac- 
teristics, and is known as the R type. 
The most important difference between 
the two types lies in the fact that 
the S form resists the onslaughts of 
the defensive cells of the blood known 
as the phagocytes while the other form 
is readily destroyed by them. 

Change from one form to the other 
may be produced artificially in «test 
tubes in the laboratory. The most 
potent factor in inciting such changes 
has been found to be blood or serum 
from an animal which has been inocu- 
lated with the culture of the organism 
in question. In the presence of such 
serum the virulent form “S” passes 
over into the non-virulent form “R.” 
The importance of being able to bring 
about such an action in the bodies of 
animals and human beings suffering 


from bacterial infection is at once 
apparent. 
Science News-Letter, January 29, 1927 
ZOOLOGY 


Sunlight Bad for Fish 


The ultra-violet radiation in sun- 
shine may be a great help to birds 
and beasts and man, but fish fail to 
appreciate these invisible rays. 

Experiments undertaken at a Ver- 
mont hatchery and just reported to 
the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries, defi- 
nitely establish that sunlight is harm- 
ful rather than helful to fish. Al- 
most twice as many young fish died 
in troughs of water exposed to di- 
rect sunlight as those in troughs left 
in the shade, experts found. The 
expcriments were repeated with dif- 
ferent ages and different species with 
sometimes an even greater mortality 
in the unshaded troughs, it is stated. 
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New York: The Century Company. 1924. 
$2.00. 


SCIENCE REMAKING THE WORLD 


Edited by Otis W. Caldwell and Edwin E. Slosson. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 1923. 
$2.50 and $1.00. 


KEEPING UP WITH SCIENCE 
Edited by Edwin E. Slosson. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1924. 
$2 50. 


WHY THE WEATHER? 
By C. F. Brooks. 
Harcourt, Brace & Company. 1924. 
$2.00. 


New York: 


SOIL AND CIVILIZATION 
By Milton Whitney. 
New York: 


Library of Modern Sciences. 
D. Van Nostrand Co. 1925. 
$3.00. 





CHEMISTRY IN MODERN LIFE 
$y Svante Arrhenius, translated and revised by 
C. S. Leonard. Library of Modern Sciences. 
New York: D. Van Nostrand Co. 1925. 


DWELLERS OF THE SEA AND SHORE 
By William Crowder. 
Young People’s Shelf of Science. Edited by E. E. Slosson. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 1923 


$2.25. 


Any book listed above—or 


Science Service Books 


We have cooperated with leading book publishers, 
and have taken part in editing the books listed below. 


Just order through us—we will give 


ANIMALS OF LAND AND SEA 
By Austin Clark. Library of Modern Sciences. 
New York: D. Van Nostrand Co. 1925. 
$3.00. 


THE EARTH AND THE STARS 


By C. G. Abbot. Library of Modern Sciences. 
New York: D. Van Nostrand Co. 1925. 
$3.00. 


MYSTERY OF MIND 
By Leonard Troland. Library of Modern Sciences. 
New York: D. Van Nostrand Co. 1926. 
$3.00. 


FOUNDATIONS OF THE UNIVERSE 
3y M. Luckiesh. Library of Modern Sciences. 
New York: D. Van Nostrand Co. 1925. 


CHEMISTRY IN THE WORLD’S WORK 
By H. E. Howe. Library of Modern Sciences. 
New York: D. Van Nostrand Co. 1926. 
$3.00. 


EVERYDAY MYSTERIES 


By Charles Greeley Abbot. 
Young People’s Shelf of Science. Edited by E. E. Slosson. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 1923. 
$2.00. 


STORIES IN STONE 


By Willis T. Lee. Library of Modern Sciences. 
New York: D. Van Nostrand Co. 1926. 
$3.00 


book in print—will be 


sent to any address on receipt of list price plus postage. 
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Washington, D. C. 
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CHEMISTRY 
Plants Need No Vitamins 


For about fourteen years it has 
been known that animals require in 
their diet organic substances of un- 
knawn composition, termed vitamins, 
before health can be kept up or 
growth obtained. These vitamins oc- 
cur in plants, such as spinach, cab- 
bage and tomatoes. Dr. Norman 
Clark of Iowa State College, has in- 
vestigated the possibility that green 
plants, in their turn, require similar 
organic substances in order that 
they may thrive. He states that 
organic matter is not needed. 

Small green duckweeds, familiar 
objects on the surface of ponds 
throughout the country, were grown 
by the use of carefully _puri- 
fied chemicals. It was found, when 
conditions were made favorable, that 
the plants were perfectly healthy, 
and reproduced without the addi- 
tion of any substance of unknown 
composition. Dr. Clark states that 
these results indicate there is no 
vitamin-like substance essential for 
the growth of all green plants. 
There is still the possibility that 
organic matter may stimulate or in- 
crease the growth in plants, but it 
is not an essential in the same way 
as vitamins are essentials in the food 
of animals. 


News January 29, 1927 


PSYCHOLOGY 
Test Family Likenesses 


How much alike mentally are the 
members of a family? To answer this 
question, 100 families near Stanford 
University, California, have been given 
mental tests, and the points of like- 
ness and difference between members 
of the families reduced to statistical 
tables. 

Results of the investigation reported 
by Dr. Raymond R. Willoughby of 
Clark University show that in general, 
the closest family resemblance in men- 
tality was found between sister and 
sister. The lowest degree of similari- 
ty was between father and daughter, 
possibly, he explained, because of a 
“minimum common environment” for 
these two members of a household. 

The degree of likeness between 
brother and brother was found to be 
about the same as that between hus- 
band and wife in Dr. Willoughby’s 
tests, which raises the question of the 
comparative power of heredity and 
environment to shape personalities, 
and also the question of the extent 
to which similar types of mind may 
attract one another. 


Science Letter, 
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GEOLOGY 
Earth Systole and Diastole 


The startling suggestion that the 
earth cannot be relied upon to stay 
the same size but that it swells and 
shrinks at irregular intervals is made 
by Dr. Walter D. Lambert of the 
United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. Such a variation in the size 
of the earth would alter its raté of 
rotation and so upset our universal 
time-piece for the length of day is 
our measure of the lapse of time. 
Prof. E. W. Brown has _ pointed 
out that such a variation in our unit 
of time might account for the apparent 
irregularities in the motion of the 
moon that have made it impossible 
to predict exactly where our inconsis- 
tant satellite will turn up at an eclipse. 
Dr. Lambert thinks. it may also ac- 
count for inexplicable variations in 
latitude, or what is the same thing, the 
apparent wandering of the pole. For 
some years prior to 1918 the north 
pole appears to have moved progress- 
ively toward North America and then 
to have turned aside without apparent 
reason and moved toward Europe. 
Comparatively slight expansion and 
contractions of various parts of the 
earth’s surface might account for such 
disconcerting descrepancies in our 
standards of time and space. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 
Player Rolls Yield Secrets 


How study of player piano rolls 
will give the secret of the marvellous 
effects produced by the great pianists 
has been studied by Dr. Guy M. 
Whipple, director of the National In- 
telligence Tests. 

Comparison of rolls of the great 
players with the original score will 
indicate just where and how they de- 
viated from the score to obtain their 
effects. Such analysis holds great 
possibilities for piano students and 
teachers, Dr. Whipple believes. He 
points out that although the player 
piano is so perfected that the artists 
themselves admit the accuracy of the 
reproductions the piano roll does noth- 
ing but control the time relations or 
the intensity of the piano hammers or 
the pedals. Hence interpretation is 
all a matter of time or intensity. 

“You strike a key at a certain time 
with a certain force,” he says, “hold 
your finger there a ceftain length of 
time, push the pedals down at a cer- 
tain time and let them up at a certain 
time; that’s all the mystery there is 
about the piano playing of the great 
masters of the key-board.” 
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NATURE RAMBLINGS 


By Frank THONE 


Groundhog 





Will the groundhog see his shadow 
next Wednesday ? 

It is probable that 99 per cent. of 
all persons in this country able to 
speak English have asked each other 
that question on the second day of 
every February since the founding of 
Jamestown. The notion that a sunny 
Candlemas day betokens six stormy 
weeks still to come is one of those 
quaint folk-superstitions, probably pre- 
Christian in its origin, that dies hard 
simply because hardly anybody takes 
it seriously any more. Then, too, it 
has the advantage of making people 
wait six weeks to see whether the 
prophecy is fulfilled or not; and in 
these busy days nobody is going to 
stop in the middle of March to figure 
up the weather and see whether the 
furry little beast was right or not. 

Little blame should attach to the 
groundhog anyway if he doesn’t hit it 
right. It wasn’t his job originally, it 
was the European hedgehog’s—quite a 
different animal, more like a porcupine. 
But when the early comers found no 
hedgehogs in this country they passed 
on the burden of foretelling the a- 
vent of spring to the woodchuck, or 
marmot, or groundhog. For this in- 
teresting little rodent has three aliases, 
and they are all good and legitimate 
English names. 

To be sure, he doesn’t chuck wood, 
in spite of the old unanswerable riddle. 
He is a chuck who lives in the wood, 
and a closely related variety is a 
chuck who lives among the rocks and 
is therefore called a rockchuck. The 
ground part of his groundhog name is 
all right, for he does burrow extensive- 
ly; but he is not a hog. There is noth- 
ing porcine about him. He is much 
more closely related to rabbits and 
squirrels and to those two other mis- 
named rodents, the guinea pig and the 
porcupine. 

1927 
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All insects start out in life as eggs. 





The old Egyptians used music in 
treating disease. 
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How to Use Key-Word Feature of News-Letter 


In order to aid in catching the 
items that concern you and to facili- 
tate clipping and filing, a key word 
in small capitals has been printed on 
the right of the line above each ar- 
ticle. The key words used fit into 
any system of classification, whether it 
be a straight alphabetical file, a system 
of your own devising, the Library of 
Congress classification or the Dewey 
system. 

Note that you can clip out any ar- 
ticle without fear of damaging an- 
other article in which you might be 
interested, since editorial matter 
printed on the righthand pages is 
backed by advertising, standing 
matter or a continuation of the ar- 
ticle on the other side. 

Library of Congress Classification 

The classification of the Library of 
Congress has come into common use 
in the libraries of the country owing 
to the publication of the Government 
of the card index of all new books. 
We print below a list of the subject 
titles which are most used in the 
Scr1ence News-Letrer. The full 
scheme of classification is contained in 


“Outline Scheme of Classes,” issued 

by the Library of Congress. 

B Philosophy. 

BF Psychology. 

G Geography, voyages, travel. 

GA Mathematical and astronomical geog- 
raphy. 


GB Physical geography. 

GC Oceanology and oceanography. 

GF  Anthropogeography. 

GN Anthropology. Somatology. Ethnol- 
ogy. Ethnography. Prehistoric ar- 
chology. 

GR Folklore. 

GT Manners and customs. 

GV_ Sports and amusements. 

HC Economic history and 
National production. 

HE Transportation and communication. 

HF Commerce. 


Games. 
conditions. 


HM Sociology. General. 

L Education. 

M Music. 

N Fine Arts. 

P Philology and linguistics. 
Q Science. General. 


QA Mathematics. 
QB Astronomy. 


QC Physics. 

QD Chemistry. 

QE Geology. 

QOH Natural history. 
OK Botany. 

QL Zoology. 


QM Human anatomy. 

OP Physiology. 

QR Bacteriology. 

RK Medicine. General. 

S Agriculture. General. 

SB Field crops. Horticulture. Land- 
scape gardening. Pests and plant 
diseases. 

SD _ Forestry. 

SF Animal culture. Veterinary medicine. 

SH _ Fish culture and fisheries. 


SK Hunting. Game protection. 
Technology. General. 

TA  Engineering—General. 

TC Hydraulic engineering. 

TD Sanitary and municipal engineering. 

TE Roads and pavements. 

TF Railroads. 

TG Bridges and roofs. 

TH Building construction. 

TJ Mechanical engineering. 

TK Electrical engineering and industries. 

TL Motor vehicles. Cycles. Aeronautics. 

TN Mineral industries. Mining and Me- 

tallurgy. 

TP Chemical technology. 

TR Photography. 

TS Manufactures. 

TT Trade. 


TX Domestic science. 
U Military science. General. 
V Naval science. General. 


Dewey Classification 


The main divisions of the Dewey 
Decimal Classification, used in many 
libraries and by many individuals, is 
given below for the convenience of 
those who wish to use this system: 
000 GENERAL WORKS— 

010 Bibliography 

020 Library economy 

030 General cyclopedias 

040 General collected essays 

050 General periodicals 

060 General societies 
070 Newspapers 

080 Special libraries. 
090 Book rarities 
100 PHILOSOPHY— 
110 Metaphysics 

120 Special metaphysical topics 
130 Mind and body 

140 Philosophical systems 


Polygraphy 


150 Mental faculties. Psychology 
160 Logic 
170 Ethics 


180 Ancient philosophers 
190 Modern philosophers 
200 RELIGION— 

210 Natural theology 
220 Bible 


230 Doctrinal. Dogmatics. Theology 
240 Devotional. Practical 
250 Homiletic. Pastoral. Parochial 


260 Church. Institutions. Work 
27 Religious history 

280 Christian churches and sects 
290 Ethnic. Non-Christian 


300 SOCIOLOGY— 
310 Statistics 

320 Political science 
330 Political economy 
340 Law 

350 Administration 
360 Associations. 
370 Education 
380 Commerce. Communication 
390 Customs. Costumes. Folklore 
400 PHILOLOGY— 

410 Comparative 

420 English 

430 German 

440 French 

450 Italian 

460 Spanish 

470 Latin 

480 Greek 

490 Minor languages 

500 NATURAL SCIENCE— 

510 Mathematics 

520 Astronomy 


Institutions 


530 
540 
550 
560 
570 
580 
590 
600 
610 
620 
630 
640 
650 
660 
670 
680 
690 
700 
710 
720 
730 
740 
750 
760 
77 

780 
790 
800 
810 
820 
830 
840 
850 
860 
870 
880 
890 
900 
910 
920 
930 


940 
950 
960 
970 
980 
990 


Physics 
Chemistry 
Geology 
Paleontology 
Biology 
Botany 
Zoology 
USEF UL ARTS: - 
Medicine 
Engineering 
Agriculture 
Domestic economy 
Communication. Commerce 
Chemical technology 
Manufactures 
Mechanic trades 
Building 
FINE ARTS— 
Landscape gardening 
Architecture 
Sculpture 
Drawing. Decoration. 
Painting 
Engraving 
Photography 
Music 
Amusements 
LITERATURE— 
American 
English 
German 
French 
Italian 
Spanish 
Latin 
Greek 
Minor languages 
HISTORY— 
Geography and travels 
Biography 
Ancient history 
Modern 
Europe 
Asia 
Africa 
North America 
South America 
Oceanica and polar regions 
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ABOUT 
BUYING 
BOOKS— 


We know how much trouble it 
sometimes is to get the book that 
you want. 

So if you want to add to your 
library any book reviewed or noted 
in the ScrencE News-Letter, or any 
book in print—just remit to us the 
publisher’s price and we shall rush 
the book to you postage prepaid. 


Don’t hesitate to consult with us 
on your book problems. 


SCIENCE SERVICE 
21st and B Sts. 
Washington, D. C. 
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First Glances at New Books 











ELEMENTS OF Puysics—R. A. Mil- 
likan and H. G. Gale—Ginn ($1.64). 
A textbook presenting elementtary 
physics in a way that should stimulate 
the pupil to do some thinking on his 
own account about the hows and the 
whys of the physical world in which 
he lives. 


Science News-Letter, January 29, 1927 


MAN AND Beast—Samuel Scoville, 
Jr.—Harcourt, Brace ($2). An in- 
teresting story of the trials of the 
wild beasts of the South African 
Jungle and of America, and of their 
constant warfare with their most re- 
lentless enemy—man. The book is 
illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull. 
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PRINCIPLES OF PLANT GROWTH— 
Wilfred W. Robbins—Wiley ($2.25). 
The author discusses in non-technical 
language some of the fundamental 
principles of plant growth. It is a 
well-illustrated book not only useful 
as an elementary botany text but 
might well be in the hands of every 
man in any way concerned with 
agriculture. 


Science News-Letter, January 29, 1927 


CoLttoip CuemMistry—Collected and 
edited by Jerome Alexander—Chem- 
ical Catalog Co., Inc. ($14.50). <A 
947-page symposium on the chemistry 
of colloids made up of chapters by 
international authorities including five 
Nobel prize winners in science. 

Science News-Letter, January 29, 1927 

PurposivE Evotution, The Link 
3etween Science and Religion—Ed- 
mund Noble—Holt. 

A new essay in the much-plowed 
but evermore-enticing field of tele- 
ology, with the urge behind it to set 
right the obviously out-of-joint state 
of thought of the world on the two 
important subjects of scientific knowl- 
edge and religious belief. 


Science News-Letter, January 29, 1927 


THERMODYNAMIcs—C, N. Hinshel- 
wood—Dutton ($1.80). An introduc- 
tory treatise, designed especially for 
students of chemistry and physics. 
The reader’s knowledge of calculus is 
assumed. 


Science News-Letter, January 29, 1927 


THe EvoL_uTioN AND DEVELOP- 
MENT OF THE QUANTUM THEORY— 
N. M. Bligh—Longmans, Green ($3). 
A brief, but mathematical, exposition 
of this important physical theory. 


Science News-Letter, January 29, 1927 





GEOGRAPHY 
A Science of Settlement 


“The Covered Wagon,” one of the 
most popular moving piciures ever 
produced, told the story of the pioneers 
of our western lands. They settied 
territory which has proved to be in- 
valuable. 

A plea for study of such “pigneer 
belts” as these lands once were is made 
by Dr. Isaiah Bowman, director of the 
American Geographical Society. He 
would create a new science, the science 
of settlement, to ease the way for the 
governments of over-populated coun- 
tries and to develop lands potentially 
valuable for habitation and for the 
production of necessities. The idea 
is not to produce “a handbook for the 
pioneer by means of which he can lo- 
cate a productive farm or increase 
his crop, but rather a guide for the 
makers of government policies, just 
as a city survey is a guide for city 
planning.” 

The “pioneer belts’ of the world 
today include only a little land in the 
United States, more in Mexico and 
Canada, considerable territory in Asia, 
Australia, South Africa, and South 
America. In some places land is 
totally undeveloped and in_ others 
greatly underdeveloped. 

The widest research is needed, Dr. 
Bowman said, to answer the ques- 
tion: What is holding men back from 
entering these areas? Does physical 
geography establish limits of a criti- 
cal sort or do the social conditions of 
a frontier society repel the settler? 
How can the psychological inhibitions 
of the settler be dispelled? How can 
funds available be best expended in 
this project of settlement? 
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BOTANY 
Persimmons Mellow on CO: 


The carbon dioxide given off by 
their own breathing will take the 
“pucker” out of Japanese persimmons, 
California scientists have found. Dr. 
Earle Long Overholser of the Uni- 
versity of California, College of Agri- 
culture states that persimmons kept 
in sealed containers from ten to four- 
teen days were completely free from 
astringency. The carbon dioxide given 
off by the respiratory processes of the 
fruit while sealed up is believed by 
scientists to produce this desirable 
effect. 

The whole process can be speeded 
up by artificially subjecting the per- 
simmons to the gas in larger quanti- 
ties. 


Science News-Letter, January 29, 1927 
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ne ru PSYCHOLOGY 

Einstein in Everyday Life 

Is Einstein’s theory plain common 
sense instead of the nonsense it has 
been called? One of the most start- 
ling of the conceptions of this theory 
of relativity is that space and time are 
not a fixed and universal framework 
as has been always supposed, but that 
both time and space are warped or 
wrinkled in the neighborhood of any 
piece of matter. This has generally 
been regarded as an_ inconceivable 
mathematical paradox but Prof. C. 
O. Weber of Wells College finds 
that it is our natural way of looking 
at the world. To the muscles dis- 
tance in all direction is not the same 
in the vicinity of a mass of matter, 
for in going uphill 300 feet seems 
different than in going downhill. By 
several thousand experiments on four- 
teen persons, who were set to estima- 
ting ten-inch distances with a free 
arm movement and then moving 
various weights up to a half pound, 
he found that all subjects tend to 
shorten their muscular measurement 
of space when carrying loads. The 
greater the load the greater the error 
in reproducing the distance of the 
movement. The estimation of time by 
muscular movement is likewise made 
inaccurate by loads on the hand. When 
a person tries to draw straight lines 
with an iron stylus in a magnetic field 
which offers resistance to the move- 
ments in his hand, he draws curves 
instead. All these psychological effects 
correspond with Einstein’s idea that 
space and time are distorted in any 
such field of force. 

Science News-Letter, January 29, 1927 

__ AGRICULTURE 
Bones for Fertilizers 

An historic note of almost a cen- 
tury ago, that throws an interesting 
sidelight on the faked wartime report 
on the use of dead soldiers in German 
fertilizer factories, has been unearth- 
ed by Prof. Paul B. Sears of the 
University of Nebraska. 

In looking over the Second An- 
nual Report of the Geological Sur- 
vey of Ohio, dated 1838, he en- 
countered the following statement by 
Prof. W. W. Mather: 

“Europe and Africa send wheat to 
our eastern markets, and at the same 
time send out orders for our refuse 
bones, bone earth and sugar refiners, 
comb factories, etc. Many of the 
bones of the battle-ground of Water- 
loo, and from the bone caves of Ger- 
many and Italy, have been transported 
to England and France to supply a 
material which has become deficient 
in their soils.” 

Science News-Letter, January 29, 1927 














SCIENCE FOR THE MILLIONS 


Millions of those who inhabit the earth have never read a scientific book, attended a scientific lec- 
ture or felt the thrill of scientific discovery, even at second-hand. To millions the methods and spirit 


; 
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of science are foreign. To serve and inform those millions is the function of Science Service. ' 
Organized as an institution for the popularization of science, Science Service informs the public : 
through newspapers, magazines, books, lectures and radio talks. Over a million words interpretive 


of science reach some ten millions of readers annually. 





Science Service Activities 





Science News Bulletin—A daily syndicated series of brief non-technical articles on new discoveries, 
inventions and events in the various fields of science, with special reference to their application to 
industry, commerce and daily life. This is sold to one newspaper in each city. 

Telegraphic Service —Spot news such as new inventions and discoveries, earthquakes, comets, ex- 
plorations, etc., and the meetings of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, the 
National Academy of Sciences, the American Chemical Society and other scientific societies are 
covered by dispatches telegraphed daily to newspapers. 

Feature Articles—A weekly service of newspaper feature articles illustrated with photographs and 
drawings. 

Why the weather—aA daily series of brief authoritative explanations of meteorological phenomena, 
syndicated to newspapers. 

Nature's Notebook.—A daily story of the happenings in field and forest, river and sea for use by 
newspapers when such news is seasonable. Illustrated with drawings in matrix form. | 


Star Map.—A monthly chart of the heavens which enables the layman to understand and enjoy the 
beauties of the night sky. Descriptive texts accompanies map which is furnished in matrix form. 


Science Shorts——An assortment of interesting and authorative short items on science, old and new, 
to be used as fillers by newspapers. Issued weekly. 

Special Newspaper Features—Important events of scientific nature, such as eclipses, expeditions 
and explorations, etc., are covered for newspapers in special articles distributed by mail and telegraph. 


Other Syndicate Features—Other newspaper features are offered from time to time, either pro- 
duced by the Science Service staff or in cooperation with outside authors. 


Science News-Letter —A weekly magazine, using Science Service newspaper feature material, with 
the addition of book reviews and other features, mailed without publication privilege at $5 a year for 
the benefit of teachers, librarians and individuals who want such a means of keeping up with science. 





Photographs.—Science Service carries in stock for immediate mailing to individuals and newspapers 
a large collection of photographs of men and women working in science. It also supplies newspapers 
with a photographic service on leading scientific events. 

Magazine Articles-——Science Service is prepared to supply periodicals of any kind with readable 
and accurate articles on scientific subjects, written either by its staff or the investigators them- 
selves in any specified style and length and illustrated if desired. 

Books.—Science Service is engaged in the writing, editing, revision and criticism of manuscripts 
for many publishers. 

Lectures and Radio.—Science Service offers and manages lectures in various fields of science, and . 
members of its staff lecture to clubs, universities, forums and societies from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific. A radio talk on science is broadcast weekly through eighteen radio stations widely distributed 


throughout the country. 
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Anniversaries of Science 











February 6, 1804.—Death of Joseph 
Priestley, the discoverer of oxygen. 

I had so little suspicion of the air from 
the mercurius calcinatus, etc., being whole- 
some, that I had not even thought of ap- 
plying to it the test of nitrous air; but 
thinking (as my reader must imagine [| 
frequently must have done) on the candle 
burning in it after long agitation in water, 
it occurred to me at last to make the ex- 
periments; and, putting ome measure of 
nitrous air to two measures of this air, I 
found not only that it was diminished, but 
that it was diminished quite as much as 
common air, and that the redness of the 
mixture was likewise equal to a similar 
mixture of nitrous and common air... . 
The next day I was more surprised than 
ever I had been before with finding that, 
after the above-mentioned mixture of 
nitrous air and the air from mercurtus cal- 
cinatus had stood all night ....a candle 
burned in it, even better than in common 
air. 

—Priestley: Experiments and Observa- 

tions on Different Kinds of Ar. 


February 6, 1922.—The President of 
the Royal Geographical Society an- 
nounced that the expedition to climb 
Mount Everest was under way. 


Sir Martin Conway, M.P., the famous 
mountaineer and leader of the first expedi- 
tion to the Himalayas, expressed the 
opinion in a lecture at the Hotel des Alpes, 
Miirren, that the present attempt to as- 
cend Mount Everest was not likely to suc- 
ceed .... “In the first place,” he said, 
“We are in complete ignorance as to the 
nature of the mountain. It is only known 
by distant views of the upper part. No- 
body before the present expedition has been 
within forty miles of the mountain, and only 
one person has been as near as that. The 
Himalayans are much younger than the 
Alps and the Welch hills and differ from 
the former in being much more precipitous 
and much less rounded-off by the action 
of the forces of denudation inasmuch as 
they are in an earlier stage of disintegra- 
tion. The result is that it is the excep- 
tion to find a peak that is at all climb- 
able.” 

Sir Martin’s own experience of the 
Himalayas prompted him to the belief that 
it would be useless to base hopes on the 
fact that all the Alpine peaks had been 
conquered. The assumption that all the 
peaks of the world are vulnerable was 
far too sanguine. 

—Manchester Guardian Weekly, Septem- 

ber 2, 1921. 


February 7, 1922.—Mme. Curie was 
elected a free associate member of 
the French Academy, the first time 
a woman was so honored. 


At the close of the year 1906, Madame 
Curie was appointed a professor in the 
scientific department of the University of 
Paris. She continued her splendid work 
in a tiny laboratory—far too small—es- 
tablished in Rue Cuvier. Later, upon the 
University acquiring the land between Saint- 
Jacques and Ulm Streets, a new street 
named for Pierre Curie was laid out 


through the length of this property, and a 
laboratory specially designed for the use 


of Madame Curie was started in coordina- 


tion with the Pasteur Institute. The 
present arrangement is this: on one side 
is the special laboratory for Madame 
Curie’s research work. On the other 
side is a wing belonging to the Pasteur 
Institute where researches are carried on 


in the application of radium and its emana- 
tion in the treatment of diseases, partic- 
ularly those of a cancerous nature. Be- 
tween these two buildings is a small struc- 
ture containing the precious substance... . 
At the present Madame Curie is devot- 
ing herself entirely to her work; to her 
scientific researches, to teaching, and to 
the organization of a  radio-therapeutic 
service that she “> conducting in collabora- 
tion with Dr. Regault of the Pasteur 
Institute. 
—Paul Appell, President of the Academy 
of Paris: A Sketch of Madame Curie, 
written for Science Service, 1922. 


February 8, 1672.—Isaac Newton re- 
ported to the Royal Society his dis- 
covery that “Light is composed of 
a heterogeneous mixture of differ- 
ently refrangible rays.” 

I must not neglect to mention also New- 
ton’s contributions to optics, which, while 
not of the fundamental importance of those 
we have just been discussing, were never- 
theless worthy of their author. We need 
only to recall that he investigated the 
composition of white light, the colors of 
thin films, diffraction, and the possibilities 
of achromatism in refracting telescopes. 
He was not infallible; for he decided that 
it was impossible to make an achromatic 
refractor, and he supported the corpuscular 


theory of light against the wundulatory 
theory of Huygens. In both cases, how- 
ever, the evidence obtainable in his time 


strongly supported his position; and I think 
it was this, rather than the mere authority 
of his name, which caused the corpuscular 
theory to prevail during the following 
century. 
—Henry Andrews Bumstead: Physics in 
The Development of the Sciences. 
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ENTOMOLOGY 
Airplane War on*Gypsy Moth 


Death from the air is facing the 
gypsy moth. Experimental blows have 
already been struck and promise suc- 
cess in the chemical warfare against 
this pest of our forest foliage. Ar- 
senate of lead, dusted from aeroplanes, 
gave considerable control in test areas 
in New England, according to reports 
from D. F. Barnes and C. F. Potts 
of the Melrose Highlands laboratory 
of the United States Bureau of En- 
tomology. The difficulty in such treat- 
ment is to get an even distribution of 
effective quantities over the infested 
areas. Hence dusting should be done 
on days when the wind is low and at 
a time when the air has a strongly 
rising relative humidity. The experi- 
ments were particularly successful in 
the case of plots dusted when the 
gypsy moth larvae were small, 
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CHEMISTRY—MEDICINE 
How Drugs Poison Bacteria 

The synthetic drugs of modern 
chemotherapeutics act as “shock 
troops,” and the antitoxins which they 
induce the body to form are the 
“mopping-up squads” in the battle 
against invading bacteria. 

This, broadly stated, is the kernel . 
of the theory of the action of such 
products of the dyestuffs laboratory 
as salvarsan and Bayer 205 advanced 
by Dr. Wilhelm Roehl, expert of the 
Elberfelder Farbwerke. 

“The first action of chemothera- 
peutic substances,” he said, “is directly 
upon the germs themselves, poisoning 
them. The autonomic production of 
antitoxins by the body, which the 
drugs induce, is of secondary impor- 
tance but valuable for the final des- 
truction of the bacteria previously 
damaged by the chemotherapeutics.” 

The theory of the chemical action 
of synthetic drugs containing arsenic 
advanced by Dr. Paul Ehrlich, the in- 
ventor of salvarsan, best known of 
such arsenicals, is that, though such 
drugs are of extremely complex chem- 
ical structure, their final action on 
disease germs, is similar to that of 
the common arsenic used in rough- 
on-rats or in the too-popular present- 
day murder mysteries. The famous 
German scientist holds that the com- 
plicated organic arsenic compounds 
act by the reduction of the arsenic 
acid group they contain to arsenic 
oxid. He also holds that organic 
drugs containing antimony, vanadium, 
bismuth, mercury, silver, gold and 
platinum act in a similar manner. 
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SEISMOLOGY 
East Has Earthquake Danger 

People in the region of Philadel- 
phia who think that their homes are 
free from all earthquake danger be- 
cause no destructive quake has oc- 
curred there during the relatively 
brief period covered by American 
history need not feel so safe. For 
“the old ideas about regions of the 
earth’s surface as being ‘free of earth- 
quakes’ may be regarded as either er- 
roneous, or at least of a purely rela- 
tive character,” Dr. Frederick Ehren- 
feld, professor of geology at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania states. The geo- 
logic structure of the earth under the 
Philadelphia region, and especially the 
fact that it is located within an area 
less than two hundred miles wide 
from the seashore to the Blue Ridge 
and Allegheny Mountains, shows that 
there may be a strain in the region, 
and that earthquakes are easily pos- 
sible. 
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The Problem of Translation— 


@Science, probing the unknown universe, writes its findings in 
cryptic language. A stellar galaxy shining faintly in the heavens 
hides its splendor and its immensity in numbers and formule; 
a minute germ has thrust upon it a long Latin name. With the 
aid of such scientific shorthand and such technicalities, science 
pushes on to new discoveries and new heights. 


€ Yet the facts and the methods of science must penetrate and 
permeate the whole fabric of civilization if the world is to be- 
come an increasingly better place to live in. The man in the 
street, the child in the school, the merchant in the counting 
house, the judge on the bench, the priest in the temple, all of 
those who make the world, must know, appreciate, understand 
and cherish the spirit of research and the power of thought. 


«To translate and interpret science—that is the function of 
Science Service. The thrill and wonder of science reaches two 
million and a half newspaper readers through ScIENCE SERVICE 
news dispatches daily. Millions more read SCIENCE SERVICE’S 
other newspaper articles, its magazine articles and its books. 


€ And now its Science News-Letter is established to serve the 
individual, the school and the library. 


(The subscription price of the Science News-Letter is $5.00 a year, 10c a week. For ten or 
more subscriptions sent to the same addregs the price is 6c a week.) 


Special Introductory Offer---13 weeks for $1 


Just clip a dollar bill to this blank, fill in your name and address 
and mail at our risk. 





To Scrence Service, 21st and B Sts., Washington D. C. 
Make me acquainted with the Scrence News-Letter for 13 weeks. 


IIere is my dollar. 
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